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his lead, and he therefore scores as 0. But 1 and 0
count ten, and in practice the working power of a
bench thus constituted is far more effective than that
of a bench where the two judges are antagonistic to
one another and are disposed to take conflicting views
of a case. It is therefore easy to conceive that when-
ever a judge is not disinclined to subordinate his own
mental powers to those of his colleague, he can pass
his time on the bench without any great strain on his
intellectual faculties. He may be supposed to be
taking copious notes of the arguments, but as a fact he
is inditing an overland letter to his absent wife or
his children in England. When the case is ripe for
decision, and the arguments of counsel are at an end,
a brief conference with his colleague satisfies his con-
science, and he is prepared to sign his name in concur-
rence to the decision more or less elaborate which his
colleague is ready to compose. The hours during
which the High Court sits are not very long or
exhausting. The judges usually take their seats at
11 o'clock, and after a sitting of three hours the
court withdraws at 2 o'clock for lunch, the contend-
ing counsel gladly following their example. It is
nearly 3 o'clock before the judges resume their
seats on the bench, and by the time that the clock
has rolled on to 4, it begins to be a question
whether, on the conclusion of a particular case, there
is sufficient time to take up and finish a new case, and
so it not ^infrequently happens that about 4 o'clock